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A Season to Celebrate 


I harbor a romantic view of 
women over fifty. I like to think 
the majority of such women 
have overcome most of the 
petty cares that plague me— 
they know who they are, they 
have learned how to dress, and 
most of their major purchases 
have been made. In any case, | 
hope that by fifty many of the 
questions with which I privately 
wrestle will, for better or worse, 
be decided. I either will or will 
not be a mother; | will or will 
not enjoy a gratifying career; | 
will or will not have spent my 
pre-fifty years abroad. 


Women in their prime have a 
knowing look. They have 
learned from living the conse- 
quences of their early choices, 
and the living has taught them 
who they are. They also know 
something about me that I don’t 
know, about the situations and 
feelings that I still try to decipher. 
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They don’t know it all—and I 
am offended when they think 
they do—but they know more 
than I do. They have already 
wrestled with demons that I’m 
just learning about. When they 
look at me with understanding — 
not the understanding of one 
who has been exactly where I 
am but of someone who has 
faced fear or fought oppression — 
I see what empathy means. 


Although the specifics of these 
impressions may not all hold 
true, the underlying principle 
does. Every woman’s life is 
wonderfully sui generis and, 
therefore, women grow in different 
ways at different times. For 
example, my mother, a woman 
comfortably past fifty, is just 
now arranging her house the 
way she wants it. She spent the 
last twenty-three years living 
with my Grandma, who died in 
February. Out of love, she 


thirty-one 


—Kate Holbrook 
allowed their house to belong 
aesthetically to Grandma. But 
now my mom is experimenting 
with arrangements and throw 
pillows in ways more often 
done by women my age. 


Nonetheless, my mom’s wisdom 
is much deeper than mine. Her 
possession of a rich past makes 
it easier for her, I think, to make 
decisions about the present. She 
has both done and felt a lot and 
now knows how, when, and 
what to gracefully accept or 
reject. I, on the other hand, con- 
tinually accept responsibilities 
that may not be in my best 
interest, spend my time in activ- 
ities that do not always renew, 
and still don’t know what colors 
I want in my living room 
(although I’m leaning toward 
green and red). 


continued on p. 7 
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She'll Be Driving Six White Horses 


Within a few months, three of 
my seven children left home, 
leaving one sixteen-year-old 


with a driver’s license and a job. 


Having thought I was in mid- 
stride asa parent of teenagers, I 
now faced retirement from thir- 
ty years of parenting children 


with whom I shared daily space. 


I felt like a baby flailing when 
unswaddled. 


I didn’t have anyone ready to 
replace them as companions, 
nor did I believe I could engage 
in projects on my own. I had 
told myself that their needs had 
structured my life, causing me 
to select activities and prioritize 
how I spent my time. Now I 
would be coming home to no 
one but an enthusiastic dog. 
What was I going to do in the 
short time I had to set things up 
before they were all gone? 


I supposed that I should start 
with all the activities I had set 
aside while sacrificing for the 
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children: helping backstage 
with community theater, joining 
a choral group, taking art 
lessons, traveling, writing, 
doing family history, earning 
eraduate degrees... 


Suddenly, going in many new 
directions at once just to amuse 
myself, to keep from feeling 
lonely, or to make quick friend- 
ships appeared both stressful 
and unsatisfying. Nothing 
seemed as significant and noble 
as dedicating myself to the edu- 
cation and welfare of seven 
bright children. I considered 
that my major contribution was 
behind me and I was moving 
into the tail end of my life, look- 
ing for something to keep me 
occupied until I passed on. If I 
had to choose a profession that 
provided meaningful service, 
then I certainly wouldn’t do 
well with this attitude. 


I wrote to my children asking 
what kind of grandmother they 
wanted for their children. That 
was less embarrassing than 
“Help! Tell me what to do with 
my lonesome old self. Give me 
as vital a purpose as you did 
when you were little.” One son 
said he wanted a grandmother 
who was full of her own enthu- 
siasm. Mostly they wrote about 
someone who kept in touch and 
cared about the details of the 
grandchildren’s lives. Nothing 
grabbed me. 


—Diann Brown 


After a family reunion in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, a daughter and 
I walked for hours and looked 
at gardens in the old neighbor- 
hoods. She was exploring the 
idea that she could choose just a 
few areas to love and pursue 
during her whole lifetime and 
could eliminate at the beginning 
a host of skills she never needed 
to develop —and still be excited. 
Her broad categories were 
music (voice and piano), cook- 
ing, gardening, and physical 
movement. She felt such relief 
to know that she didn’t have to 
knit, scrapbook, play the guitar, 
throw pots, write novels or 
poetry, or paint to be a full per- 
son. I pondered the possible 
themes in my own life, and it 
struck me that I may be embark- 
ing on the second half of my life 
rather than winding it up. It also 
dawned on me that I had 
become rather good at some of 
the areas she was considering. 


A friend, whom I met through 
the pedestrian assignment of 
visiting teaching, is faced simul- 
taneously with a forced job 
change and both her children 
leaving for college. She 
described to me her feelings that 
since she had spent her life pro- 
viding for her children, her 
responsibility now was to dis- 
cover and provide for herself. 
She believed that she had gotten 
lost along the way. As we 
talked, we wondered how true a 
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When She Comes 


story that was. Was everything 
we did chosen by our loved 
ones? Were we just implement- 
ing others’ agendas? Are there 
no threads of us in the decades 
of childrearing that we want to 
weave into the next half 
century? 


There were some choices I'd 
made that carried with them 
time-consuming consequences 
that eliminated other choices I 
might have wanted. For exam- 
ple, I decided to have seven 
children, so I had to feed them. 
However, the bulgur wheat 
dishes I concocted were not 
popular requests. Other 
women were not spending 
hours making gluten jerky for 
afterschool snacks. What had I 
done that for? Wasn’t it for my 
own curiosity and sense of 
accomplishment? Rather than 
canning windfall peaches and 
making other free food edible as 
I did when money was scarce, 
some mothers worked for 
money and bought their food. I 
began to realize that just within 
the realm of feeding us, I had 
made many choices based on 
what intrigued me. Choosing 
what to do with my life was not 
new after all. 


I realized that I’ve always been 
captivated by the process of 
turning raw materials into new 
products in the kitchen and gar- 
den. Now I invite the 
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missionaries over as ready 
eaters when I don’t have some- 
one else in mind. I remember 
that even though I called it 
work and thought I was bur- 
dened by yet another chore, I 
had savored digging in the dirt, 
smelling the herbs and tomatoes 
in the sun, picnicking under the 
plum tree. I also laughed at the 
boys who went swimming ina 
hole they dug near the cucum- 
bers, covering themselves with 
mud in the process. 


Part of this new phase of life 
might be to own and enjoy my 
choices as I make them rather 
than waiting thirty years to 
delight in them as memories. 
Perhaps I don’t have to justify 
my use of time by turning 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 


everything into dutiful work. 
Maybe, after fifty years, I can be 
my own expert about how to 
move my body and keep fit. I’m 
not paying money to go to the 
gym, where trainers’ eyes once 
glazed as I tried to consult with 
them. Instead, I’m walking the 
dog and dancing. 


We've told ourselves that a 
mother’s life was either driving 
children or being driven by 
them. I’m thinking instead that 
we extend invitations to one 
another and each decides which 
to accept. 


In teaching special education, I 
have learned that I must appeal 
to the students’ interests at their 


continued on p. 6 
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Six Horses continued from p. 5 


own level and then cheer as 
they begin to work for them- 
selves. But I can never actually 
make them learn. I have de- 
lighted in watching that magical 
moment when children choose 
to read out of their own desire. 
At that point, they persist — find 
their own ways around 
obstacles, understand, and 
become fluent. When it’s my 
idea instead of their own, they 
stumble around helplessly, 
often misbehaving and obvious- 
ly rejecting the task. I can build 
their confidence, make the invi- 
tations more appealing and 
resistance more unpleasant. But 
in the end, they truly read only 
when they have decided to. 


I think this was the same princi- 
ple working at home. We each 
exercised our will as surely as 
my students did. Just as I was 
not determining my sons’ and 
daughters’ lives, they were not 
deciding where to invest my 
energy. I was. They were just 


applauding or booing. 


Seeing my children’s requests as 
just that — requests —I can give 
myself time to RSVP and even 
consider what resources other 
than mine might be drawn upon 
to help them. It always changed 
what I did, for example, when a 
child ran out of money. The 
child’s situation is now no 
longer an automatic mandate 
for me to solve the problem. I 
understand that I have a choice 
when they ask for my time, and 
I really enjoy it when I accept. 


I also find that I don’t have to 
cajole the children into ratify- 
ing my interests. While visiting 
a married son in Colorado, I rel- 
ished walks in the small nature 
preserves nearby although no 
adults wanted to join me. My 
three-year-old granddaughter 
was out the door when I invited 
her, though, and sat with me at 
the side of a pond as we 
watched Canadian geese plop in 
the water, a mother Mallard, her 
baby, and a muskrat paddle by. 


The grown ups were happy 
playing Tribond back home. 


The nest doesn’t feel so empty 
anymore. I got a budgie as a 
classroom pet and find I enjoy 
its singing when I have it at 
home. I don’t need old movie 
videos running for background 
voices as much as | did. After 
years of resisting, I accepted 
the encouragement from my 
children to become computer 
literate. I relish the “You've Got 
Mail” jingle when I get home 
from school. 


Realizing that others are extend- 
ing invitations rather than mak- 
ing non-negotiable demands, I 
can befriend and receive more 
easily without the risk of over- 
load. However, something else 
is happening that I don’t yet 
understand. Creating in ways 
that I love and savoring it in the 
process feels curiously compan- 
ionable. I’m looking forward to 
whatever's around the bend. * 
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Celebrate continued from p. 3 


Besides the life wisdom pos- 
sessed by women over fifty, I 
envy their beauty. Most of my 
“elders,” who are not yet elderly, 
have one or ten drooping parts. 
In all honesty, I prefer bodies 
and faces that tell stories to the 
bland sticks that rule the fashion 
pages. Kate Moss—expression- 
less, without fault or foible— 
fails utterly to appeal to me. On 
the other hand are women with 
laugh lines, stretch marks, dap- 
pled hair. When I see an upper 
arm that hangs, I think of the 
multitudes embraced by my 
Grandma, whose arms had a little 
extra. Silver hair and generous 
bosoms also remind me of my 
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Grandma and her love, in which 
I basked for twenty-eight years. 


Then there is the matter of my 
mother and her square toes. 
Shopping for shoes with anyone 
other than my mother is beyond 
tiresome because it lacks the 
intrigue of finding shoes that 
wont torture square toes. My 
mom has taught grade school 
for more than thirty years on 
her square toes. The sight of 
them fills me with a fondness 
that I could never know looking 
at an ad for which impeccably 
formed feet are displayed. I 
adore Mom’s few facial lines 
well-placed by nature to enliven 
and enhance. Not to mention 
her freckles. 


In the following pages of this 
issue of Exponent II, we explore 
this season of a woman’s life 
that I so admire. Exponent 
women share with us the 
challenges, questions, and vic- 
tories that come as they move 
into roles of grandparent and 
retiree. They talk about their 
attitudes toward physical 
changes, their feelings as children 
leave the nest and as they face 
widowhood, and the quandary 
of what to relinquish and when 
to acquire. The words on these 
following pages remind me of 
the wisdom, empathy, and 
beauty women in this prime 
have achieved. % 
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The day after Christmas in 1993, 
my husband, Jim, a strong 60- 
year-old man, left for California. 
Two weeks later, he came home 
as ashes in a friend’s backpack. 
Thus began my abrupt initiation 
into the world of widowhood. 


We had been caring for Jim’s 
invalid mother in our home 
when her house in California 
was partially destroyed by fire. 
Jim flew out to see what could 
be salvaged. A drunk driver 
killed him on his way to the 
airport to fly home. 


I got the long-distance call in the 
middle of the night that lets you 
know a loved one is gone. I 
don’t remember the rest of that 
night very well. I phoned my 
daughter Cindy and her hus- 
band Dave who live in town 
and my sons in Ohio and 
Massachusetts. Cindy and Dave 
were here as soon as they could 
find a babysitter. My branch 
president came, and he and 
Dave gave me a blessing. After 
everyone left, I sat looking at 
our Christmas tree. I knew the 
tree had to come down before 
the boys arrived home because I 
didn’t want them to always con- 
nect their dad’s death with 
Christmas. So I set about taking 
down the tree. 


My sons—one with his wife and 
the other with his fiancée — 
arrived the next day. Friends 
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Alone 


from church and work came by 
and brought their love as well 
as food. The family planned the 
funeral, which was held at our 
church even though Jim was not 
a member. The services were 
lovely, and I felt supported by 
family, colleagues, church 
friends, and the Lord. It was the 
first time that “Amazing Grace” 
and “We Shall Overcome” were 
heard in our New Orleans 
chapel. 


The day before the boys had to 
leave, we had a spontaneous 
picnic at the park on a sparkling 
winter day. As I watched my 
grandkids and their uncles run 
around in the winter sun, I real- 
ized that my life would go on 
and that it could be beautiful 
and meaningful. 


— Suzanne Hawes 
The boys went home, and I was 
left to care for Jim’s mother, 
Carolyn, and to continue on in 
my profession. Carolyn suffered 
from emphysema and was at 
the stage no one talks about. 
Her brain was not getting 
enough oxygen, and she didn’t 
know who she was or what she 
was doing. She had to be fed, 
dressed, and so forth. I think 
she somehow did understand 
that her son was dead. I was 
able to get daytime sitters for 
her, but she only lived two 
weeks more and passed quietly 
in her sleep. 


I was now living alone for the 
first time in my life. 


During the first few months, I 
would start crying when I saw 
something of Jim’s. So I gave his 
clothes to my sons and grand- 
sons and to Good Will. Our chil- 
dren took what they needed 
from Jim’s huge collection of 
tools, and I took enough for a 
toolkit for the mechanically 
challenged. The rest I gave to 
Habitat for Humanity. They 
were very touched to get the 
welding set; they had been 
praying for one for over a year. 


Jim had run a bike repair/ parts 
shop from our garage for about 
eighteen years. Being a thrifty 
Yankee, he never threw any- 
thing away, and the garage and 
attic were crammed with used 
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and new bike parts. I put lots of 
used parts out on the street, 
hoping someone would “liber- 
ate” them. No one in “the hood” 
was that hard up, so I hauled 
bunches of bike trash to the 
dump and gave many of the 
new bike parts away to a group 
that fixed chidren’s bikes for 
Christmas presents. It took 
about five months to get the 
business cleaned out of the 
house —all this while trying to 
work full time at my job at the 
Army Corps of Engineers. I 
didn’t have much time to feel 
lonely. 


Finding friends as a single 
woman became difficult. I had 
close friends at work, but they 
were all married, as were most 
of the folks at church. When two 
single sisters came into the 
branch, we became friends, but 
never close ones. Neither of 
them was interested in my femi- 
nist views. So, Cindy and Dave 
have become my best friends. 


The house Jim and I had lived 
in for twenty-eight years had 
been converted from a barn in 
1885. It had some structural 
problems —as do many houses 
in New Orleans since the city is 
built on wetland soils—and the 
floor of the laundry room had 
rotted out. A couple of moon- 
lighting engineers from work 
replaced the floor at a reason- 
able price, but I realized that the 
house wasn’t in good shape and 
was way too big for me. A year 
after Jim’s death, the small 
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house across the street from 
Cindy and Dave was going to 
be sold. I made a deal with the 
owners before it was ever put 
on the market. Then I gave a 
good price on my house to a 
black neighbor, and he was able 
to buy it. 


I love the “new” house. It was 
built in 1956, and it is in good 
shape, so I don’t need to worry 
about fixing it up. Being across 
the street from my daughter and 
her family has worked out very 
well both for me and for 
Cindy’s family. Her husband 
has adult-onset epilepsy, which 
has taken four years to control 
enough so he could drive. It was 
very handy to have another dri- 
ver available. I see a lot of my 
erandkids, too. 


To avoid loneliness, I keep very 
busy. For a workaholic, this is 
easy. At the Corps, my work is 
never done; in fact, it is far too 
tempting to work nine or ten 
hours a day. I try hard to avoid 
doing so. I teach the temple 
preparation class at church and 
am Relief Society secretary and 
organist (the latter job consists 
of queuing up tapes of the 
hymns we will sing). 


I know lots of good and dedi- 
cated folks in federal and state 
agencies due to my work in the 
Corps. Most of us working to 
preserve Louisiana’s wetlands 
feel that it is a calling and not 
just a job, which makes it a plea- 
sure to fight the good fight with 


them. In my spare time, I am 
involved with the Audubon 
Society and Sierra Club, which I 
enjoy very much. There is little 
time to feel sorry for myself. 


Being alone is hard when you 
are sick. I have fought oral can- 
cer for three years. Many 
evenings I would have appreci- 
ated some in-house support. 
Cindy cooked meals and visited 
and the boys phoned often, but 
it was, and is, a lonely battle. 


My Exponent II sisters have 
helped support me through 
widowhood and sickness. The 
Irish contingent led by Sue 
Booth-Forbes has prayed for me 
in the stone circle. Chery] 
Howard keeps sending hysteri- 
cal humor off the Net, and Mary 
Bradford wrote me a lorica (a 
poem that Celtic warriors wore 
on their breastplates). This 
poem has helped me stand taller 
and be stronger. The annual 
retreat in New Hampshire is a 
wonderful time for seeing old 
friends and making new, dis- 
cussing Mormonism, singing, 
and canoeing. 


This past year, some of my older 
single friends have been finding 
male companionship and redis- 
covering that they have hor- 
mones. I have thought about 
looking for a male friend, but 
my first requirement, after thir- 
ty-eight years of marriage to a 
non-member, is that he be a 
devoted member of the church. 


continued on p. 15 
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Our Little Pink Home in the West 


Life is full of major watersheds. 
One came to us about ten years 
ago when we moved from 
Delaware, a state with 600,000 
inhabitants, to New York, a city 
with seven million people. We 
moved from being people with 
a house, a lawn, a backyard, and 
multiple bedrooms to being 
apartment dwellers with limited 
space. We evolved from being 
the parents of a large family to 
being empty-nesters, at least in 
theory. Our youngest child 

had graduated from high school 
and was off to college. 


This change required divesting 
ourselves of many cherished 
possessions — our red velvet sofa 
and the many tuxes, tail coats, 
and dinner jackets from yard 
sales, used by my sons and oth- 
ers for many occasions. I 
stopped collecting paper dolls 
and items of women’s work— 
wash boards, old irons, carpet 
beaters, and textile equipment. 
We distributed many of our 
books and other valued posses- 
sions. 


I still miss many of the things I 
parted with and often think of 
them. I realized that I had worn 
my possessions as an extension 
of my identity, and I felt 
extremely vulnerable without 
them. Still, my husband Richard 
and I both adjusted to mini- 
malist living, eventually giving 
away our car and many more 
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possessions. We embraced this 
new simple life and told people 
quite proudly that the only real 
estate we owned was our burial 
plots, and these had been 
Christmas gifts from Richard's 
sister Cherry Silver. 


There is much to be said about 
living life unencumbered. We 
give away books by the arm- 
load. We buy just what we want 
and need and throw out things 
with abandon. We try to live 
lean enough that we can open 
our apartment, drawers, cup- 
boards to anyone without 
apology or embarrassment. 
And it’s not as if we have no 
space to put things. We still 
have lots of stuff. 


I do, however, still like to read 
about houses. My daughter-in- 
law Diane gave me a copy of the 
wildly popular Frances Mayes 
book, Under the Tuscan Sun. 
Diane had been on a mission to 
Italy, she is the most enthusias- 
tic of travellers, and Tuscany is 
a close metaphor for heaven 
these days. I read the book with 
interest — such a pretty place, 
such a charming house, such an 
ambitious project, such a 
charmed life. I loved the way 
Mayes said she had expected 
that her life would narrow as 
she grew older, but instead it 
had opened up, wider than she 
could ever have imagined. But, I 
thought, isn’t it an extremely 


—Claudia Bushman 


crazy thing to live in San 
Francisco and have a house in 
Italy? Even a Tuscan villa? 
That's a long way off. Any vaca- 
tion house is just a “change of 
sink.” A traveller should stay in 
a hotel. 


Mayes was asked what the 
downside was of owning a 
house in Italy. She said there 
was no downside. Right, 
thought I, so long as you have 
very, very deep pockets, which 
of course her rapturous 
accounts of life in Tuscany have 
provided. Fine for her, thought 
I, but I have gotten used to 
living lean, with people to fix 
my plumbing, paint my walls, 
shovel my snow, take out my 
garbage, and kill my roaches 
whenever I say the word. I 
don’t miss a yard. I have all of 
Riverside Park across the street. 
(I also have a windowbox. The 
pigeons lay eggs in it.) I don’t 
miss a garden; cut flowers are 
very cheap here. I sort of miss 
fresh vegetables out of the yard, 
but our local produce is still the 
best in the world. 


However, in a great surprise 
turnabout, we have bought a 
house: a house at a great dis- 
tance. Not in Tuscany, nor on 
the Irish coast, nor on the 
Windward Islands, nor in 
Sausalito, nor in any other 
fabled place, but in Provo, Utah. 
How can this be? 
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It is true that we have spent the 
last three summers in Provo on 
scholarly projects and that we 
will have at least three more 
summers there, but we had 
quite happily bunked down in 
minimally-furnished student 
housing. To entertain, we took 
friends out to dinner. When the 
heat was oppressive, we went to 
the library or to the movies. 
Instead of attending to house- 
hold cares, we read and wrote. 


I didn’t want a house in Provo, 
but I did want this 
house. This 

little pink house is 
in downtown 
Provo — First North 
and Fourth East to 
be specific, the first 
building on the 
block as part of a 
forty-acre farm off 
Center Street. The 
house has been 
there since the 
1870s, when it was 
built for or by my 
husband's great 
grandparents. We have thought 
that his grandmother was born 
there, though that may not be 
so. This house has probably 
always been owned by people 
in the family. Many members of 
five or six generations have 
lived there briefly or for long 
periods. People were born there. 
People died there. 


Richard has visited family mem- 
bers in that house over the 


years. It was most recently 
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occupied by his Aunt Jessie, the 
wife of his Uncle Bob Bushman 
who owned a Center Street 
pharmacy. After Bob’s death, 
Jessie married a childhood 
sweetheart, Condor Smoot, and 
a small brass plaque with their 
names is nailed to the front door 
although they mostly lived 
somewhere else. Aunt Jessie, 
widowed again, moved back 
into the old place, and we visit- 
ed her there. We let her know 
that if she ever sold the house, 
we would be interested. When 


she died this spring, her daugh- 
ters told us they would sell. 


But having moved into our new 
simpler mode, we hesitated. Did 
we really want to take on a 
house again—and at such a dis- 
tance from our regular opera- 
tions in New York City? Much 
soul searching ensued. Was it 
practical? What could we do 
with it? Was this a good idea? 
And we only very slowly 
backed into a positive decision. 


We wanted the house even if 
we did not know what we were 
going to do with it. I justified it 
to myself by saying that it was 
Richard’s hobby, a better one 
than many other options. We 
decided to buy the house, 
arranged the finances, and went 
to the closing. 


There we all had a rude shock, 
buyers and sellers alike. 
Creditors had slapped several 
tax liens on the title, unknown 
to anyone. Once there, even 
with the 
debts paid 
off, the liens 
remained. 
The title 
company 
refused to 
allow the 
closing. 
The whole 
transaction 
was tossed 
into limbo. 
We did 
move into 
the house 
and lived there a month. We 
had given notice at our other 
place and had nowhere else to 
go. No one else was available to 
live there. So we spent a happy 
month there, collecting furniture 
and oddments, getting to know 
the neighborhood, and listing 
the things we would change. 
Richard cut down, at one fell 
swoop, fifty years of rampant 
greenery. Then we moved back 
to New York City. 


continued on p. 12 
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House continued from p. 11 


Gradually, the liens were 
removed. Like Sleeping Beauty 
emerging from a century of 
overgrown undergrowth — or 
the house freed from its ver- 
biage—the title was liberated 
from its impediments to be free 
and clear again. The documents 
were all signed through the 
marvels of electronic communi- 
cation, and the little pink house 
became ours. We are thrilled to 
have it. us 


What is this house ; 
like? Less flamboy- ; 
ant that some other 4 
houses in the flat 
central area, this is 
a house you might 
not notice. The 
painting is subtle: 
pale salmon pink 
with some worn 
white trim. The gar 
ish decor and aban- 
doned vehicles of 
some student rentals are absent. 
This is a nice little house on a 
quiet street. 


A quick look tells you that the 
house has been remodeled. An 
early photograph shows a stan- 
dard transverse house, a living 
room/ kitchen block with a bed- 
room wing set at right angles. 


A later picture shows a front 
porch built on. Now you can see 
that the front porch has been 
enclosed as part of the living 
room. Venetian blinds shade 
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two many-paned front 
windows. Two huge old syca- 
mores, seen as younger trees in 
the old photos, shade the front. 


If you went in the front door, 
you would find a pleasant, large 
living room papered in very 
dark blue with French doors in 
the back opening on a small 
patio and yard enclosed by a 
white picket fence. The walls are 
plainly a foot thick, built of 
adobe brick, which preceded the 


use of brick in Provo. To the 
left are the two bedrooms with a 
bath between them. To the right 
is a long kitchen with dining 
room, partially carpeted. Behind 
the kitchen is a breezeway with 
washer and dryer and stairs 
down to the small unfinished 
cellar. Behind the breezeway is 
a knotty-pine panelled room for 
another bedroom or a den. 
Uncle Bob kept his guns there. 
A separate garage with drive- 
way is to the right side. This is, 
then, a U-shaped house with 
much of its small yard enclosed 


within the arms of the bedroom 
and the gun room on the small- 
est lot on the block. 


What does buying this house 
mean? 


This purchase is a positive move 
for us, a gesture that says we 
own and value our relations, 
past and present. We have come 
to know Martin Isaac Bushman, 
Ruia Angeline Holden, Almira 
Tiffany, and their kin in new 

4 ways: We live in 

¥ their space. We are 
buying into Zion 
again and into 
Provo, with all that 
that means to life- 
long Mormons 
who did not grow 
up in Utah, who 
have spent their 
adult lives on the 
eastern seaboard. 


Ss This purchase is 

~~ not an actual but a 
theoretical return to our roots. 
But we are claiming some actual 
Utah soil, whereas our hold on 
our Utah and Mormon past has 
been a virtual ownership 
through books and historical 
records. 


We move into a less fashion- 
able — but more convenient — 
area of town. While fashion 
steadily moves north and east, 
up the hills, into the canyons, 
we have chosen an old place on 
the flatland, a place full of stu- 
dents and widows, young 
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families starting out and people 
facing eternity. Instead of sun- 
sets over Utah Lake and multi- 
ple bedrooms and bathrooms 
for visiting children, we have a 
house just the right size for a 
pair of elderly scholars. 


Walking to BYU is possible, if 
not always done, and we have 
easy walking access to down- 
town Provo and to the 
acclaimed Provo 
Theatre Company. 
We are just two 
blocks from the 
Provo Bakery and a 
short walk from a 
terrific $1 movie 
theatre. 


We arranged, in our 
brief sojourn there, 
to have someone 
mow the lawn, 
someone replace 
the roof, and some- 
one haul away cut- 
down greens, mend the gate, 
and fix the plumbing. If we 
have to arrange to have the 
snow shovelled, it is, at least, all 
on the flat. We spend our spare 
time designing our future new 
bathroom in the breezeway. 


And suddenly, I could buy 
things again. My powerful 
shopping genes, long repressed 
by our limited space and needs 
in the City, sprang into life. In 
between trips to the library, I 
visited the home stores, pur- 
chased linens and plants and 
door mats and pictures. What a 
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pleasure to have the need —and 
the funds — to purchase some 
nice things — always at a bar- 
gain, of course. Wouldn't that 
pot be pretty with an ivy plant? 
Wouldn't that cloth go well 
with the dishes? Couldn’t | 
squeeze that little painted cup- 
board into the kitchen? New 
possessions, a new place to put 
them, a new life. 


Now in our second summer in 


the house, we have had the roof 
insulated, put on new roof sof- 
fits, had the ground treated for 
termites, and had the tile in the 
front hall repaired. We have had 
the bedrooms painted in fresh 
white. We have had the furnace 
checked (OK), fixed the stove, 
the refrigerator, the perpetually- 
burning gas lantern in front, 
and bought a new dryer. In a fit 
of enthusiasm, I became enam- 
ored of commemorative blue 
and white plates and Spode 
reproductions, and with the 
help of my shopping sisters, I 


can now serve thirty with these 
plates, which go so well with 
our decor. I doubt that we will 
ever be able to catch up with the 
things that need doing, but we 
can live very comfortably in our 
little pink house. 


Does this mean that we will 
eventually move to Provo? I 
wonder. Our plan is to remain 
in New York. We have decided 
that the city is a 
good place for old 
people to maneu- 
ver and to die. We 
have easy access to 
subways and buses 
that “kneel” down 
so that arthritic 
knees can manage 
the ascent. We 
have plentiful and 
cheap taxis. We 
have lots of good 
restaurants and 
erocery stores that 
deliver. We have 
matinees and easily accessed 
theatre. We have good security 
and doormen who are eager to 
please and to help. We have a 
hospital in walking distance. 
But the people who come to 
New York City determined to 
stay, move away. They go, 
eventually, leaving this great 
place for St. George or 
Mesquite, Nevada. 


Will we end our days in Provo? 
Who knows. The future is 
opaque. Provo is, however, 
more convenient to our burial 
plots. & 
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Between Here and There 


That crazy lady, they might 
have thought. A big rock off the 
mountain? from pretty high up? 


But then again, they might have 
been at least curious. And a lot 
more after we all got up there. 
In Mt. Air Canyon, where all 
parts of my life fused into a 
mystical connection: with the 
horizontal — people and places — 
and the vertical—the Divine and 
the ineffable. Hardly something 
to explain in a phone call to my 
cousin of the same canyon, who 
also happens to be owner of the 
park-like family cemetery of all 
flat headstones. Thirty thousand 
buried there since 1936; my 
mother and father with relatives 
of four generations; many near 
the plots my brothers and hus- 
band bought decades ago, 
laughing enough about stacked 
burials and “first in, last out” 
that the somber seller of such 
properties could hardly hold the 
pen out fast enough for them to 
sign. 


Could my request have seemed 
any more ridiculous? “Peter, 
could we bring down a slab of 
Castle Crags to make a bench 
for our plot, Mel’s and mine?” 
This when my long-secreted 
wish was tossed on the altar of 
the traditional, the wish my 
family could not countenance — 
my ashes scattered over the 
gully and wooded hillside 
above the cabin where the pure 
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stream of our water supply 
made its way through moss and 
brief tangy meadows, curling 
around rocky falls to the foot of 
enormous, imposing, magnifi- 
cent granite-like Castle Crags 
overlooking our growing up 
with cousins, our bonfire pit, 
our tree huts in the pines, our 
Tarzan swing off the mountain, 
our hikes and undergrounds, 
our intimate acquaintance with 
squirrels and birds and butter- 
flies and snakes, our coming 
home as earthy and full of yoo- 
hoos as the sage and mountain 
mahogany on Echo Point across 
the canyon. So, what more rea- 
sonable? If I could not go to the 
canyon, why not bring the 
canyon to me? 


And so they came, that day in 
early September, Peter, my 
cemetery cousin, his landscaper, 
and his stone mason to see what 
this crazy lady had in mind. I 
gave them cran juice on the 
screened porch as we scanned 
the arena of Mt. Air Canyon 
from our cabin tree house. | 
gave them each a copy of Never 
Past the Gate, written twenty 
years before, the novel every 
writer has to write about the 
loss of innocence, about the 
summer that I was ten in Mt. 
Air Canyon. The kindly men 
and I hiked that warm day in 
September to the foot of Castle 
Crags, me hanging onto the 
back of Peter's belt to manage 


—Emma Lou Thayne 


my unsteady climb. There it 
was, the slab just below the 
steep final path to the enormous 
outcropping above us. Peter and 
I reminisced about climbing 
there, running on its uneven 
top, sitting there to throw rocks 
at pine cones in the trees below, 
taking in the view of the whole 
canyon. On the pine needle path 
where the rock lay in the shade 
of a thorough forest, the land- 
scaper began to plan how to 
winch the two-ton rock off the 
mountain and into a truck to 
take to the cemetery, there to 
become part of its own garden. 


The stone mason figured the 
mounting, not to polish or shave 
an edge or surface to become 
the bench I had so intimately 
imagined, later to create a mark- 
er with names and dates and 
part of a poem from a book Id 
written a quarter of my lifetime 
before: 


This is my place. 

Finally I have turned away 

and walked into the morning. 

It is as I knew it would be: I do or I 
don't do. 

At last that is not the thing. 

What is is this: I am here. 

And whatever ts calling in the 
crags knows. 


In less than a week they had it. 
How, I still don’t know. But it 

lay through the winter near the 
tool sheds of the cemetery — the 
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Park, they call it because all 
headstones are flat, creating 
wide expanses of lawn with 
only trees interrupting the view 
to the Wasatch mountains and 
sky. I saw it there on walks, and 
my cousin told me it would be 
in place by spring. Mel liked the 
idea, laughed, saying he had 
never seen me more happy than 
when I talked about it. 


On Memorial Day, as Mel and I 
took flowers there to graves of 
our dears and asked directions 
to find one we couldn’t locate, 
my cousin grinned, saying, 
“Have you seen it?” No. But we 
followed his directions, and 
there it was. No marker yet, just 
the Rock in its own newly cut- 
out bed planted with mountain 
rose of Sharon and yellow blos- 
soming privet, an irregular, 
enlarged shape exactly that of 
the Rock and with a slender 
new maple barely blooming like 
a flag to guide us from blocks 
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There just ain’t any such guys 
in Louisiana. So, for the time 
being, I am resigned to staying 
single. 


And, after thinking about it, I 
realize that even though I miss 
the companionship of having a 
spouse (and, of course, sex), I 
do have nearly total freedom 
now to do what I want when | 
want. There is something to be 
said for that. 
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away to this suddenly sacred 
and humorous landing. The 
Rock sat as if still part of Castle 
Crags, rugged, untampered 
with, inviting anyone to sit 

and look up, not down, as we 
did, smiling, to watch the 
clouds playing over the moun- 
tains and, I swear, smiling back. 


Months after our rock had been 
planted with such reverence 
near where we would be buried, 
I read a delightful book, Stalking 
the Wild Pendulum: On the 
Mechanics of Consciousness, by 


My spirit is nurtured by being 
outside, so as I get stronger, I 
try to walk in beautiful places 
each day. In the summer, my 
job “demands” my being in the 
marshes; I make sure that I get 
on all the field trips that I can. 
I try hard to feed my soul. This 
last year I have come to appre- 
ciate sacred music, especially 
Lisa Arrington’s. Some scrip- 
ture study and prayer each day 
help keep me close to God. 


Looking back at the last six 


Itzhak Bentov, a scientist. It tells 
about the consciousness of a 
rock’s evolving by contact with 
birds or animals into a spirit of 
the rock. .. . So when a human 
being finally comes to this rock, 
one who is sensitive to Nature 
will feel that there is something 
about the rock that produces 
some particular feeling. A man 
at the cemetery told me that 
many have already stopped to 
sit on the rock and look to the 
mountains. I think the rock is as 
happy as we are to have 
brought the canyon to us. 


years of my life, there have 
been both terribly hard times 
and moments of great joy. Iam 
certainly stronger now, mental- 
ly and spiritually. My job is 
very rewarding and has helped 
keep my mind off my troubles. 
Family, colleagues, the Branch, 
and Exponent sisters have 
raised my spirits through it all. 
The Gospel, trips to the temple, 
and music have uplifted me. 
And in my loneliest moments, I 
have felt the loving care of my 
Father in Heaven. # 
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At the Cabin the Morning after the First Seeing of 


The Bench at Castle Crags Rock 
7:05am: Puesday 3/27/97 


How can that lone rock be earth and heaven? 
It isn’t necessary to explain. 


Only that a far from frail fragment of my canyon 
Now graces the end of my world. 


In the time I sleep beside it 
The two-ton rock will mark my last-minute journey 


From the certain wisdom of white clouds 
This early May morning jostling softly 


For no position over the green graph of my mountains fae 
Holding up the sky. This, this is the life a 


I longed for and got to live 
Where I traveled without maps and never lost 


Hearing the waters, the Infinite alive in them 
With the birds knowing morning. 


In the scent of a newborn and the memory of a child, 
Lying on my back watching, in blue sky or black 


The Light fingering for my hand, telling of this ancient Rock 
Bringing up the splatters of silver 


Shining among lichen and the rough brinks 
Of the Rock made Bench. Mounted by knowing landscaper 


Amid the fresh Rose of Sharon and privet and under a 
Sliver of a newleafed maple that will grow into shade, 


It will harbor the mulch of red leaves, the white of 
Snow, the miraculous breath of Spring 


And this May knowing of exactly where I'll be. 


— Emma Lou Thayne 
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Lorica for Sue Hawes 


Intrepid diver 
Wry nature-lover 
Faithful almsgiver 
Windhover. 


We, your sisters of stone and flesh, 
Move counterclockwise and mesh 


Our healing rays with the sun’s light. 


May the birds of Eyeries carry this balm 


Into your heart as the calm 
Of Christ penetrates the night. 


—Mary Bradford 


Note: Lorica is the Irish (Celtic) word 
for breastplate. Used in this way, the 
breastplate is a poetic term for a poem 
that protects, like a prayer. The ancient 
bards said a poem for the warriors to 
protect them in battle. The Argroom 
Outward stone circle near Eyeries is 
purported to be a healing women’s circle, 
where the energy goes counterclockwise. 
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Coming Apart Together 


We exchange in great detail the weather report. 
We describe our coming decay and dissolution. 
Your sight has considerably worsened in one eye; 
Your dentist is into your mouth for five hundred; 
Your little finger reacts unfavorably to the cold, 
and a close friend only four years older died. 


I allow as how I’m hiding out from my gynecologist 
since he removed certain valuable organs. 

My neuritis is still making a grand tour of my body. 
My skin, it seems, is deteriorating, my hair congealing, 
and a childhood sweetheart died only last month. 


And yet, we fall upon each other 

in springtime lust just as if we still had 

all our teeth, hair, eyesight, and internal organs, 
just as if we ourselves had invented 

the weather, our bodies, and love itself. 


—WMary Bradford 


First published in Exponent II, Vol. 9, No. 1 (Fall 1982), p. 13. 
Reprinted in Harvest: Contempory Mormon Poems, 1989, p.62, 
edited by Eugene England and Dennis Clark. 
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JANE CHRISTENSEN SPEAKS OUT 


Jane Christensen teaches fourth 
graders at Manilla Elementary 
School and travels throughout 
northern Utah presenting work- 
shops on parenting. Despite her 
busy schedule, she keeps track of 
her five children (myself, my three 
brothers, and my sister) and grand- 
son while enjoying life with her 
new husband, Steve, and his 
daughters. Serious by nature, she 
has begun to wield her sense of 
humor valiantly in the face of the 
unpleasant. 


Several weeks ago, I called to see 
how a biopsy of a lump in one of 
her breasts had gone. She told me 
nothing of the biopsy results but 
greeted me triumphantly with a 
story. While waiting for the opera- 
tion, she looked through a magazine 
and ran across a cartoon in which 
two guys on gurneys speak to each 
other in the hallway of a hospital. 
“There’s a lot of confusion in the 
medical care world just now,” says 
one to which the other replies, 
“That would explain my hysterec- 
tomy.” Jane tore the cartoon out, 
reached under the flimsy hospital 
gown, and taped it on her breast. 
While she slipped beneath the gen- 
eral anesthesia, the doctors had a 
good laugh. 


I’m amazed that in this interview 
Jane takes no pains to cover the ten- 
sions within her own world-view. I 
think her low and subtle laugh 
helps her be honest about where 

she is. 
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Z: I’ve had the good fortune of 
seeing you teach. It seems as 
though it’s your calling. 


J: Yes. In my patriarchal blessing 
it actually says something about 
touching the lives of young peo- 
ple. I was about fourteen at the 
time of the blessing, but I al- 
ready knew, based on instances 
where I'd been responsible for 
helping teach other children, 
that I liked teaching. And I liked 
going to school. 


Z: How long have you been a 
teacher? 


J: This is my fourth year as a 
certified teacher. Prior to that, I 
spent nine years as a teacher's 
aide, and I did daycare and 
taught in preschools off and on 
before that. 


Z: So you graduated in 1995. 
When did you start school? 


J: 1992 . 1 was 41 years old. 


Z: (I pause; had she really been 41? 
I push the surprise out of my eyes.) 
Any advantages to going to 
school at 41? 


J: I was determined not to let the 
young kids beat me. I focused 
on my studies rather than on the 
social aspects of school. And | 
could read teachers better, 
meaning that I could under- 
stand quickly what each teacher 


—Zoe Clarkwest 
was after. And, of course, life 
experience means something; it 
helps. I wasn’t afraid to talk 
about anything. 


Z: What was the impetus for 
going back to school? 


J: (She laughs.) I'd been going to 
school on and off for years, tak- 
ing a class here and there. But 
several things came together at 
once then: I got divorced; I real- 
ized I couldn’t support the fami- 
ly; I'd put my husband through 
school and I realized that I 
could get through school, too. I 
felt a literal drive to get enrolled 
in classes that winter, but then 
reality hit. I was late registering 
for classes; I had no money but 
had just bought a bunch of sixty 
dollar books; I saw all the 
young students; I thought about 
the divorce and having five chil- 
dren and no money and why I 
hadn't gotten my degree before. 
I just felt the consequences of 
where I was. 


(She laughs again.) People com- 
ment that teachers are probably 
rewarded by just being able to 
help children. They think that’s 
enough. When I chose teaching, 
I was also thinking about flexi- 
bility and family and time off. If 
I'd known then what I know 
now, I wouldn’t have gone into 
it. There are so many demands 
on a teacher’s time and 
resources, and of course com- 
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pensation is poor. A dedicated 
teacher does not start and finish 
when the kids come and go. 
Teaching demands a lot of time 
and personal resources, money. 


Z: You spend your own money 
on your class? 


J: If 1 don’t, I either go without 
the things I need for my teach- 
ing or I spend inordinate 
amounts of time trying to get 
through the school system’s red 
tape to get the money. 


Z: Now you have a career, but it 
seems like you always worked. 


J: Yes, I almost always had some 
sort of job— jobs that didn’t 
require longevity or commit- 
ment so I could work when | 
needed to. 


Z: Did you ever feel like the 
classic stay-at-home mother? 


J: No. Not even the few times 
when I didn’t have to work. As 
a mother, I took my responsibil- 
ities very seriously, but looking 
back I see that I wasn’t into my 
children’s lives. 


I remember a very important 
moment in my thinking about 
how I was going to mother. I 
was driving from the bank 
where I worked to pick up my 
two kids to go home. I can pic- 
ture the scenery I saw while | 
was thinking this. I felt I was 
going to have to make a deci- 
sion. I thought, “This is so 
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easy — to go to work. If I don’t 
stay home soon, I’m not going 
to end up staying with the chil- 
dren.” That frightened me 
because I felt that if I were able 
to stay at home, I would pro- 
vide the nurture and the “home- 
made bread smell.” So I made 
the decision to quit my job at 
the bank, and I started a 
preschool and was at home for 
about two years. 


Z: But you still worked. There 
wasn’t really a time when you 
weren't doing something to 
earn money — whether working 
outside the house, doing 
preschool, or sewing. So you 
didn’t really get the “stay-at- 
home” experience. Did you feel 
cheated? 


J: Well, yes. But looking back, I 
think that if I’d had a degree, I 
would’ve known I could fall 
back on it. So maybe it’s good I 
didn’t because then I definitely 
would have worked out of the 
home. I’m glad I stayed home as 
much as I did. If I had had a 
career, I may have left the kids 
earlier and for longer periods of 
time. Odd thought. However, 
when I left high school, college 
grads were everywhere without 
jobs, so we didn’t think of col- 
lege as being all that helpful. 


Z: You left the Church about the 
time of your divorce. Were your 
marriage and the Church specif- 
ically connected? 


J: Church leaders said, “Get 


married, do your calling, pay 
tithing, and all will be well in 
Zion.” I eventually became dis- 
enchanted. How much “insur- 
ance” did I pay, how much guilt 
did I feel—and then I ended up 
divorced. Maybe I needed 
something to blame other than 
myself. 


Before the divorce, I wasn’t 
unhappy with the Church, but I 
felt conflicted about it. The 
Church said “Stay home” but 
the budget and family needs 
said “Go out and work.” I never 
remember thinking, “I'll go get 
a job because that’s what I want 
to do.” Anyway, I learned that I 
could do all the things Church 
leaders tell me and be 85-90% 
perfect, but I can’t take away 
the agency of my spouse or 
change how he acts. That was 
when the concept of agency 
began to sink in. It took awhile. 


Z: So how do you feel about the 
Church now? 
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I have recently realized that I 
hate my mirror. I have looked 
into it each morning for the last 
few years, and all I have seen is 
an aging, overweight woman 
whom | don’t recognize. This 
has depressed me for quite 
some time, and I have reached a 
point where I dread that first 
glance each morning when my 
mirror tries to tell me something 
I’m not ready to face. But more 
recently, I have come to know 
that my mirror is a liar because 
it tells only half truths. 


I agree; I am getting older, but 
that just means I’m still alive. 


Yes, Ido have a more matronly 
figure than I have ever had or 
wanted, but my grandchildren 
find great comfort in crawling 
up into my soft, cushioned lap 
and laying their little heads on 
my soft breasts. 


The truth that my mirror 
neglects to tell me is that Iam 
also a good person. 


I am kind, loving, forgiving, and 
caring. 


Iam hardworking, loyal, faith- 
ful, and compassionate. 


Iam a daughter, a wife, a 
mother, a grandmother, a sister, 
a friend, a co-worker, a neigh- 
bor, my husband's lover and 
business partner, a vocalist, an 
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The Lie 


—Phyllis Dansie 


artist, a writer, a gardener, a 
seamstress, an accountant, a 
lover of animals and nature, a 
storyteller, a housekeeper, and a 
darn good cook. 


I am intelligent and make a con- 
tribution to the lives of those 


around me. 


Iam so many more things than 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 


what that damn ole mirror tries 
to tell me every morning. 


And since that mirror is a liar in 
the first place, then why should 
I even believe it when it tells me 
Iam old and ugly? 


I’m probably still young and 
beautiful as well. *& 
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Shall I Dye My Hair Gray? 


“Miss Clairol, do you have 
something in a soft gray-to- 
white shade? Something that 
will cover up my natural dark 
brown hair?” 


Without admitting to my age, I 
can say this much: We've just 
celebrated our fifty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary; we're parents 
of nine children, grandparents 
of thirty-two, and great grand- 
parents of two children. And I 
don’t color my hair. But I feel as 
if I have to apologize that my 
hair hasn't turned gray. Friends 
ask what color I use so they can 
use it. Some have even asked 
my hairdresser. 


I was on the committee for our 
East High 50th reunion and was 
invited to attend a luncheon 
with other committee members. 
Many of my old classmates 
were there; some I hadn’t seen 
since our graduation. Most 
everyone had white hair. Ina 
conversation group before we 
sat down, one of my friends 
looked directly at my hair and 
said, “I used to color my hair, 
too, but I finally decided to let it 
go natural.” I answered that this 
was its natural color and I had 
never dyed it. Everyone in the 
group looked startled and gave 
me a blank stare, as if to say 
“Sure!” Later, one of the male 
committee members made a 
classic observation. He said, 
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“What difference does it make if 


Wanda doesn’t dye her hair? 
Everyone thinks she does any- 


Wy 


way. 


Some time after this, I was in- 
vited to lunch with six old 
friends I hadn’t seen for fifteen 
years. They were smartly 
dressed, sharp-looking women, 
and all were crowned with gray 
or white hair. We were taking 
turns telling what we had been 
doing the past several years, 
and when my turn came, 
because of the static about my 
hair at the reunion, I said, “First 
of all, I want you to know | 
don’t dye my hair.” (Another 
disbelieving “Sure!”) One friend 
just sat staring at me. Finally 
she said slowly, “Wanda, I hate 
you! You could have gone all 
afternoon without letting that 
bit of information out.” 


This enigma followed me to 
Germany where I served a mis- 
sion with my husband. At a 
homemaking meeting, a color 
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stylist was commenting on hair 
and colors. She looked at my 
hair and then kind of shook her 
head and said sweetly, “Sister 
Badger, you should go a shade 
or two lighter.” 


More recently, a friend’s sister 
who goes to the same hair- 
dresser as I do asked Linda, the 
hairdresser, if I dyed my hair. 
When Linda said “No,” the 
woman said that her sister had 
it on good report that I do, and 
if Linda doesn’t do it at the 
salon, then she knew that I 
secretly did it at home. Linda 
told her that she had just given 
me a permanent and if I had 
had dyed hair, the solution she 
used on me would have made 
me bald. “Besides,” Linda told 
her, “I know right where all 
seven of her gray hairs are.” 


So I think I'll dye my hair gray. 
Then maybe no one will accuse 
me of doing it or “hate” me for 
not turning gray. * 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
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At first, the doctors said Mom’s 
pain was just from stress. “Go 
home and rest,” they said. It had 
been a stressful year. She had 
helped one daughter recover 
from a long, painful illness and 
another recover from a disas- 
trous broken engagement. Mom 
tried to relax and reorder her 
life. She bought new running 
shoes and planned an exercise 
program. But the pain persisted. 


When tests finally revealed the 
tumor, we all felt a little relief to 
have something concrete to 
blame for the mysterious pain. I 
also felt a strange sense of resig- 
nation. I think that because 
Mom’s mother had died quite 
young of cancer, I had subcon- 
sciously felt the inevitability of 
Mom’s getting it, too. But, 
inevitable or not, it was some- 
thing to fight, and we dove into 
battle wholeheartedly. 


First there was surgery. I 
skipped school that day and 
went up to Salt Lake to be with 
Dad in the hospital. I thought 
Mom would die during surgery 
because during her last surgery 
ten years earlier, her heart had 
stopped and she had had a 
near-death experience. Mom 
seemed to share my fears. She 
made me promise to take her 
jogging shoes, used only once, 
back to the store for a refund. 
She made me promise to make 
Dad get his blood pressure 
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In the Night 


checked. She told me I could 


have her new scriptures. I did- 
n't know how to respond to her 
requests and could only think of 
movies I’d seen in which the 
characters would say, “Oh, 
Mom, don’t talk that way!” 


She survived the surgery, so 
then came chemotherapy. 
Chemo was very hard on Mom, 
but she kept it to herself and 
Dad pretty well. Even though 
the doctors said it wouldn’t, 
Mom’s hair fell out —in hand- 
fuls at a time—and she would 
weep in the shower. She some- 
times wore a wig, but it wasn’t 
a very good one because she 
couldn’t see the reason for 
spending lots of money on a 
good one. Around the house 
she wore a turban. Dad some- 
times wore one too, just to make 
us laugh. 


We tried to laugh often. Some- 
times we cried, and that felt 
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okay because it felt justified. 
And, surprisingly, it felt okay to 
argue because it was proof that 
our family was still normal. 


And then, as is common, things 
seemed to get better. Mom grew 
healthy and vigorous. Her hair 
erew back, darker and thicker 
than before. We rejoiced cau- 
tiously and tried to treasure the 
extra time together. 


But when the cancer returned a 
year later, Mom and Dad didn’t 
fight quite as hard. The doctors 
said she could have chemo- 
therapy again and more in- 
tensely than before, but Mom 
didn’t think it would work 
when it hadn’t the first time, 
and the agony of the therapy 
just didn’t seem to be worth it. 
There was more surgery but 
with only depressing results. 


My clearest memory of this time 
was a day I visited Mom in the 
hospital. I tried to distract 
myself from her wan, emaciated 
figure in the bed by bustling 
around, but nothing I did was 
right. I spilled her water, 
dropped her bag. She was so 
frustrated with me and with the 
world, and I was so full of ache 
to serve her. And then | 
bumped into her and she 
shrieked with pain, and I ran 
out into the hall. A nurse saw 
me crying there and tried to 
comfort me. I wanted to say, 
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“Just leave me alone! Don’t 
touch me!” I hated that the 
nurse thought I was crying for 
Mom, and I was really just cry- 
ing for myself. 


Feeling a desperate need to 
help, I moved home to Salt Lake 
to be near Mom and Dad. 


After the last surgery, it became 
clear that Mom felt ready to die. 
She refused to try any of the 
drastic “miracle cures” that 
friends suggested. One cure, I 
remember, consisted of drinking 
large amounts of hydrogen per- 
oxide daily. The list of side 
effects of this cure was long and 
horrible and, according to Mom, 
worse than death. 


I think Mom’s earlier near-death 
experience contributed to her 
sense of resignation about 
death. Although she couldn’t 
recall many details of the expe- 
rience, she had a strong memo- 
ry of her feelings at the time: 
her own ache to remain on the 
other side and the great disap- 
pointment she felt when she 
knew she must return. She had 
no doubt that there was life — 
glorious life more full of love 
and joy than anything we can 
imagine —on the other side of 
the veil. She was actually look- 
ing forward to returning. 


Friends told Mom that she 
ought to write letters to every- 
one she would be leaving 
behind, letters to be read at a 
future time. But she felt that 
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nothing she could say now 
could change the life she had 
led and the relationships she 
had created over time. I was 
amazed at the peace she felt 
about the memories others 
would have of her. 


Knowing that things can be 
drawn out too long, Mom asked 
that no heroic measures be 
made when the end came. As 
her liver failed and her pain 
intensified, she grew distant 
and dazed. Towards the end, 
she couldn’t and wouldn’t eat. 
We didn’t take her to the hospi- 
tal; it was what she wanted. 


A few months before Mom 
died, I was married (with a 
happy engagement this time). 
The wedding was pretty much 
the last thing Mom left the 
house for. Sick as she was, she 
looked radiant and healthy that 
day and full of joy. 


After my wedding, I spent after- 
noons with her. I spooned soup 
into her mouth and wiped her 
chin when the soup dribbled 
out. I helped bathe her. I 
washed her as she had washed 
her own dying mother. I 
washed her as she had washed 
me when I was a baby. Grace- 
fully letting me take care of her 
at the end was the most beauti- 
ful gift my mother ever gave 
me. She could hardly talk then, 
but she would murmur, “I love 
you, I love you...” Eyes closed, 
drooling, “I love you...” 


One night she woke Dad. 
Suddenly speaking clearly, she 
said, “Jerry, I want to go. Is it all 
right to go? Is it really all 
right?” And he said, “Yes, 
sweetheart, you can go.” She 
was quiet a moment and then 
wailed in misery, “But I don’t 
know how! Oh, someone show 
me how!” 


When Dad called with the news 
of her quiet passing a few 
nights later, I wept softly and 
slept and went to him in the 
morning. Mom had planned 
every detail of her funeral and 
had even chosen her own cas- 
ket, so the workload wasn’t 
tremendous. But Dad let me do 
it, and I considered this the 
most beautiful gift that he had 
ever given me. I was grateful to 
be able to do something for him, 
for he was in much pain. To me, 
Mom’s death felt more cleans- 
ing to me than tearing. I had 
erieved deeply during the long 
illness, but after her death there 
was no bitterness. I never felt 
the pain of mourning the way 
Dad did. 


It is a different thing to lose a 
spouse. Even now, when years 
have mostly dulled the pain to 
an ache, he still experiences 
occasional nights of agony. The 
only comparison I have to how 
he must feel during those nights 
is the night I cried out — 
screamed, even—to God over 
my first, unhappy engagement, 
the one that had caused my 
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My SISTER, MY FRIEND 


October 29, 1999. For about ten 
minutes, gargled sounds come 
out of my tape recorder; then all 
rotation stops. Another of my 
cassette tapes has “died” —the 
third in a month. My aerobics 
partner is leaving on Monday 
for a temple mission in Hong 
Kong. By the time she gets back, 
I will have moved to Boston. 
The symbolism of the tape’s 
dying doesn’t escape me. But I 
remind myself — friendships 
made in heaven never die. 


For twenty years, these same 
tapes have spun their tunes 
through numerous boom boxes 
and tape recorders. At first, 
close to thirty women worked 
out to their steady beat and 
energetic commands. But busy 
schedules, new commitments, 
health problems, and sheer 
fatigue gradually reduced the 
numbers to 12, 8, 6. Then there I 
was in 1992—the inheritor of the 
tapes, looking for a friend to 
begin the day with. A friend 
with both the disposition to rise 
at 6 A.M. and familiarity with the 
dance routines. 


I visualized the various women 
with whom I had shared the 
morning workout at our stake 
center cultural hall (even the 
basketball players had learned 
that female power reigned dur- 
ing the 6 to 7 A.M. hour). Most of 
the women were either not 
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available or not compatible. Not 
that I’m a difficult person to 
associate with, but the begin- 
ning of the day sets the stage for 
the sixteen hours that follow. It 
had to be a time I could look 
forward to with someone I 
could genuinely enjoy. 


A name came to my mind. I 
hardly knew her, though. She 
was from a different ward and 
stake and had been an on-again, 
off-again dancer for the previ- 
ous thirteen years. Besides, her 
petite, shapely frame and 
unusual beauty intimidated me 
a little. Yet I felt beholden to 
her: A story she had shared 
with a larger group of us had 
been one of my major sources of 
reassurance during my tenure 
as a Relief Society president. 


It was a story of when she had 
worked at the BYU Motion 
Picture Studio. Faced with the 
assignment of selecting the cast 
for the First Vision film, she had 
prayed, studied it out in her 
mind, and made selections. But 
with nagging fears that she was 
following her own impressions 
rather than doing His will, she 
had begged the Lord to know if 
she had done it right. “Trust 
your feelings,” she was told in 
her mind. “I’m the one who 
gave them to you.” 


Following that advice, I had 
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done just that for nearly two 
and a half years in selecting my 
Relief Society staff, my visiting 
teaching companions, their 
assignments, and so forth. And 
that is what I knew I must do 
now: trust the feeling that she 
would be an appropriate aerobic 
dance partner. 


When I called her, I found out 
that she was not ordinarily a 
morning person. But she was 
enrolled in a stressful Ph. D. 
program at BYU, recognized the 
need for the daily work-out, and 
had only the early morning 
hours free for exercise. Thus, 
she agreed to meet me at the 
church at 6:30 A.M. 


It was then mid-September. A 
month and a half of an empty 
cultural hall had invited the bas- 
ketball boys back-- from 6 to 7 
on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. So we found ourselves 
stretching and walking the hall- 
ways that first half-hour. We 
really didn’t mind. We could 
still get home and into the 
shower by 8 A.M., and it gave us 
a chance to get to know each 
other a little better. What neither 
of us realized was that those 
half-hour walks would re-frame 
our lives and see us through 
seven years of both heart- 
wrenching and heart-warming 
experiences. 
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It took only a few mornings to 
realize how deeply spiritual 
each of us was, how much we 
both loved music, how much 
joy we took in lifting and help- 
ing other people. 


We also began to discover each 
other’s pains: “We had singing 
time with my extended family 
last night,” she shared one 
Monday morning. “Our blind 
Uncle Vern was at the piano; we 
all had such a good time. Except 
for Bruce. He just sat in the cor- 
ner and acted anti-socially.” 
Embarrassment, disappoint- 
ment, resignation; I heard it all 
in her voice. Because it reso- 
nated in painful familiarity, I 
had the courage to respond. 
“That sounds just like Jim. We'll 
have a family reunion and all be 
sitting in the front room having 
a great visit, and he’ll stay in the 
basement watching T.V.” 


What made this family confes- 
sion so significant was that I 
had never before said a negative 
word to anyone about my hus- 
band. As a Mormon wife, I had 
been taught to respect and sup- 
port him as the head of the 
house. In addition, I’m a peace- 
maker, a Pollyanna who doesn’t 
even have to work very hard at 
it. And I have no sisters to con- 
fide in. 


There was power in releasing 
my years of assiduously con- 
tained frustration. As we 
became increasingly honest in 
our conversations, we realized 
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that our “Leo husbands” could 
have been brothers. Our morn- 
ing visits didn’t become a time 
to just vent or focus on negative 
things, though. That wouldn’t 
have been productive, and we 
were both mature enough to 
realize it. But we also realized 
that with each other, it was safe 
to strip back our veneers. 


We both had public faces. She 
was a dancer, a singer, an 
actress, a poet, one gifted in lan- 
guages. I was a writer, an 
organist, a college teacher, and 
one with organization skills 
used as a PTA, Young Women, 
and Relief Society president. 


Both of us were hurting. Few 
knew of our family situations or 
could appreciate the irony of 
totally devout mothers who had 
2/3 and 3/5 of their adult chil- 
dren inactive in the Church. The 
pain had been too great to ver- 
balize to other ward members. 
Most had no inkling of what we 
were struggling with. 


We'd walk, we'd talk, and we’d 
pray before beginning our danc- 
ing. Some days we never even 
got around to the dancing. We'd 
remind each other of our chil- 
dren’s goodness; we’d share 
success stories of those whose 
lives had been touched by the 
Spirit; we’d assure each other 
that Christ had, indeed, borne 
our sorrows and that we no 
longer needed to hang on to 
them. I’d sometimes jot down 
the insights or remembrances 


that came to us: 


“When at a task, be there —all 
of you. That includes praying. 
And sleeping.” 


“Live for the day — rejoice in it. 
Fill it with good things. None of 
us have any idea what awaits us 
in the tomorrows.” 


“It doesn’t matter what you're 
doing, as long as you praise the 
Lords 


“When a mother takes care of 
her own needs, it allows others 
around her to take care of 
theirs.” 


“’Be of good cheer’ is a com- 
mandment.” 
continued on p. 27 
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mother so much stress. I had 
known I needed to break things 
off but felt that I couldn’t do it 
unless I felt God’s presence and 
reassurance. So | waited for a 
sign from Him. The universe 
was Silent, empty, all night long, 
night after night. And in the 
mornings I had to dress and go 
to work anyway. That, I think, is 
what mourning must feel like to 
my Dad. 


One day Dad talked to me a 
little about how losing Mom has 
changed him. “When I was 
younger,” he said, “I used to 
have all the answers. But now | 
am discovering that the uni- 
verse doesn’t work the way I 
thought it did. It’s as if lama 
child who asks my father, ‘What 
makes a car go?’ and he answers 
me in a way I can understand: 
‘The key makes it go.’ A little 
later he might say ‘gasoline,’ 
and when I’m older still he 
might explain how an engine 
works. With each answer I am 
sure I have the truth, but there 
is always more to be learned. | 
used to know how God and the 
universe worked,” he said, “and 
now I am having to ask the 
questions again.” 


“What has surprised you?” I 
asked, for I knew he did not 
doubt that he would see Mom 
again someday. He didn’t an- 
swer for a while, and then said, 
“When we knew your mother 
was dying, she promised me 
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that if I ever desperately needed 
her, she would come to me—no 
matter how happy she was 
there.” He paused. “I have had 
moments of gut-wrenching, life- 
shaking need so desperate that 
it borders on despair. I’m sure 
Mom knows what I have felt. 
And she hasn’t come. Now, 
Mother keeps her promises. She 
would come if she could. She 
must be forbidden to come. And 
that’s not how I had thought 
God and the universe worked.” 


I thought back to the nights I 
cried out to God and He wasn’t 
there. The hopelessness and 
despair were deeper than any 
feelings I had ever felt before; 
but, over time, they led me to 
know myself and God better 
than I ever had before. Once I 
had broken the engagement, I 
discovered that I had been 
strong enough to do it all by 
myself. And then I found God 
again in my life. But before I did 
the difficult thing —even during 
the very moments of doing it—I 
did not feel God. Anywhere. It 
was as if I had to cross a bridge 
alone, without Him. 


In church I often hear a poem 
about a man who dies and looks 
back over his life as footprints in 
the sand. He learns that the sec- 
ond set of footprints that 
appears near his own belongs to 
the Lord, who accompanied him 
on his walk through life. When 
he asks the Lord about the times 
when he sees only one set of 
footprints, the Lord replies, 


“That's when I carried you.” 


I can see why this poem is inspi- 
rational to so many people; it 
speaks to the most fundamental 
of human fears — that of being 
left unbearably alone in the 
quiet of the night. While it is 
true that many times God does 
carry us, I believe that some- 
times he leaves us alone. 


Look at Abraham. God takes 
Abraham to a hill and tells him 
to sacrifice his only son. This 
test is not to teach God about 
Abraham because God already 
knows Abraham’s heart. The 
test is to benefit Abraham, but 
that is hard to see at first. He is 
deliberately left alone —aban- 
doned, even—to puzzle out the 
riddle of why God would ask 
him to kill his only son when 
He had promised him that he 
would have seed as numerous 
as the stars. And there is 
silence —no answer from God. 
So, all alone, Abraham takes a 
deep breath and does the diffi- 
cult thing. And not until after he 
begins does God return to him. 
Abraham learns what God 
knew all along: that he, 
Abraham, can do the most 
wrenching task imaginable, all 
by himself, if he knows it is 
God’s will. This precious knowl- 
edge about himself will help 
him throughout his life. 


God gives me opportunities to 

gain this precious knowledge as 
well. When He leaves me alone 
for a few moments, I experience 
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choosing the right totally on my 
own. When my baby was learn- 
ing to walk, I was tempted to 
hold his hands and walk with 
him. But I knew that he needed 
to do it himself —and even 
fall—if he was ever going to 
walk on his own. Of course, I 
made sure that he didn’t fall 
harder than he could handle. I 
didn’t encourage him to practice 
on a ten-foot wall. But in situa- 
tions I knew he could handle 
(though he may have dis- 
agreed), I left him alone. And 
when he finally mastered the 
task, he experienced joy ina 
fullness that he would never 
have known had he not experi- 
enced the pain and the growth 
himself. 


Sister continued Wront.p. 20 


“You sow in Faith; you nurture 
with your Works; but even with 
that combination, sometimes 
things go wrong. Then we need 
the Grace of God. Christ’s 
atonement steps in when we’ve 
done all we can.” 


“If you aren't having a good 
time, you're probably doing it 
wrong.” 

“God's time is not man’s time. 
We mustn’t be impatient 


because things aren’t happening 
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As I learn to be a parent, there 
have been times when I have 
wished Mom had written those 
letters to be read later in our 
lives. What would she have told 
me about post-partum depres- 
sion? What would she advise 
me to do when I feel useless as 
a mother? When I have strug- 
gles in my life, it seems as if a 
few words of advice from her 
could make all the difference. 
But, of course, it doesn’t come, 
and I struggle on alone. And | 
figure things out. And I grow. 
And I look back to discover that 
I actually made it once again 
without her letter. 


Like Dad, I believe that Mom 
sees his need. But I think that 
when she looks at him, she sees 
the eternal him, the man who 
can survive those nights of 
emptiness — when no letter or 


as quickly as we desire. We’re 
here to listen and to learn.” 


The list goes on. (Maybe some- 
day our gems will turn into my 
essays or her poems.) But for 
any particular day, one of those 
insights led us to a point of 
focus in our prayers. The Spirit 
would pour out upon us as we 
rejoiced in our blessings and 
pled for help with our prob- 
lems. At home, I'd always felt a 
need to keep family prayers 
short. Here each of us could 
plead for our spouses, our chil- 
dren—by name and circum- 


message comes —and grow 
from them. She sees the end 
from the beginning. She sees 
and maybe even feels the ache 
as Dad slowly learns that even 
this, the last abandonment, he 
can survive. But she sees joy at 
the end of the road. 


God is preparing me for adult- 
hood in His sight. If I somehow 
manage to get myself up ona 
ten-foot wall, he will be there to 
catch me. When I don’t feel Him 
near, despite my righteousness, 
faith, and prayers, perhaps He 
wants me to know that Iam 
stronger than I think and that I 
can walk on my own. And He— 
and Mom —will be nearby to 
congratulate me when I look 
back and see that the walk is 
over and I have been made glo- 
rious, bright with my own light 
and strong from the exercise. * 


stance — our brothers, sisters, 
friends, neighbors. Some days 
we felt that we had angels sur- 
rounding us, listening to us. We 
often went home with sweat on 
our brows; we always returned 
home with joy in our heart. 


In the next seven years, I saw 
Helen through her metamor- 
phosis: departure from her doc- 
toral program; concentration on 
her poetry, refining that skill to 
where she was winning local 
and national contests; a new 
level of communication with her 
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| goodness gracious 


“Enjoy your A’s while you get 
them because once you're 
grown up, nobody puts a gold 
sticker on your forehead and 
nobody gives you A’s and 
nobody gives you steady, 
encouraging feedback.” I 
announced this little bon mot to 
my teenaged sons as we drove 
home from registering 

them for school. 


“T’ve never heard you 
sound so bitter,” Peter 
responded, flabbergast- 
ed. Then, rephrasing my 
lament with a flourish, 
he said, “So Life chews 
you up, spits you out, 
and then stomps on what 
it just spit out?” 


Y, 


He created a graphic 
image —but did he cap- 
ture my mood? Am I bit- 
ter? Has my own craving 
for positive feedback 
made me see Life as 
some scary street tough? 


Or was my phrase — not his — 
just an accurate assessment of 
how life really is? I don’t think I 
laced my remark with edgy 
whining. (Well, okay. So maybe 
some edgy whining.) Mostly I 
meant it as a statement of fact 
like many others I might make: 
“Parenthood is no picnic”; 
“Don’t expect your mission to 
be ‘the best two years of your 
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Mortality Stew 


life’”; “Marriage is a lot of hard 
work.” 


I know too many people who 
have been walloped by the great 
drifting chunks in what I have 
come to call “mortality stew.” 
Part of signing on to human 
existence means agreeing to 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 


swim around in this pot of joys 
and troubles and do the best we 
can to learn and love. In the pot 
are inescapable clots. Some are 
annoying little bits of spice — 
like always choosing the longest 
checkout line, or dealing with 
insurance claims, or even the 


lack of feedback in adulthood. 


However, floating in the pot are 
also gnarly lumps of gristle and 


—Linda Hoffman Kimball 


bone. These are the big ones: 
death, disease, failed relation- 
ships, accidents, war, loneliness. 
They don’t call it the lone and 
dreary world for nothing. 


In the Salt Lake Temple’s world 
room, I happened to be sitting 
once right next to the wall with 
a vivid mural. It 
showed an animal with 
open jaws hovering 
over a dead deer. Yep, I 
thought. That’s life, all 
right. 


Life’s hardships can’t 
be wished away. I 
won't slap happy little 
sub-titles on them. Even 
though I am an ardent 
believer in the Oprah 
Winfrey “turn your 
wounds into wisdom” 
philosophy, I won’t 
pretend that the wound 
wasn’t real in the first 
place. Oddly, these 
trials are both simulta- 
neously legitimately tri- 
als and legitimately wells of 
wisdom. I’m reminded of the 
bumper sticker: “Oh no! Not 
another learning experience!” 


Last year teaching seminary, I 
discovered Ecclesiastes. All I 
knew about it before last year 
was the catchy tune about “a 
time for every season under 
Heaven” and the “all is vanity” 
lament, which shows up about 
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sixty times in the short book. 
Vanity, rather than meaning 
something haughty and having 
to do with how one’s make-up 
looks, literally means “breath” 
Ore breeze Everything, then, is 
vanity — that is, fleeting and 
transitory. 


What does the Preacher in 
Ecclesiastes prescribe for this 
dilemma? He writes: “So I com- 
mend enjoyment, for there is 
nothing better for people under 
the sun than to eat, and drink, 
and enjoy themselves, for this 
will go with them in their toil 
through the days of life that 
God gives them under the sun.” 
(Ecclesiastes 8:15) That doesn’t 
sound bitter. That sounds realis- 
tic and actually pretty cheery. 
Life is hard, but celebrate the 
good stuff. Life has disappoint- 
ments, but find joy, too. 
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husband; opportunities for both 
of them to work in the temple; 
the marriage of two children; 
the baptism of a son-in-law; 

the birth of three grandchildren; 
and one couple’s return to 
activity in the Church. 


Our family was taking a similar 
journey: First my husband and 
then several of the children rec- 
ognized the presence of chemi- 
cal imbalances. The diagnoses 
finally came in as Adult ADD, 
obsessive/compulsive disorder, 
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And the Preacher’s summation? 
For all the vanity, for all the 
mixed bag that life brings he 
says this: “Fear God, and keep 
his commandments; for that is 
the whole duty of everyone.” 
One scholar sees the author of 
Ecclesiastes as “an utter realist; 
yet he will not let go of God.” 


Besides, the good news — literal- 
ly, the Good News —is that this 
life is not all there is anyway. If 
the lone and dreary world were 
all there were, Life would feel 
pretty tragic. It would be that 
street tough I dread. William 
Dean Howells was referring to 
literature and drama when he 
wrote, “What the American 
public always wants is a tragedy 
with a happy ending.” That is 
exactly what happens — applied 
beyond the narrow range of 
literary arts— when lives get 


and depression. With medica- 
tion and new behavioral pat- 
terns, communication and heal- 
ing began. Helen was there to 
cheer me on when I went to 
visit our partially estranged son, 
to share my excitement about 
becoming an adoptive grandma, 
to be the temple guide for my 
youngest daughter the day she 
took out her endowments. We 
probably know more about each 
other than our siblings or 
spouses do. 


So I put away the tapes — only 
five workable ones left. That 


connected to Jesus. 


Yes, yes, I know. First I sound 
like the gloomy pessimist inspir- 
ing images of Life spitting us 
out and grinding us down. 
Then, despite refusals to slap 
happy labels on life’s difficul- 
ties, I insist on tying things up 
with that pretty Christian bow 
of redemption, hope, and peace. 


But that, I believe, is where the 
heart of the Christ’s message 
takes me. Past a soft, pale Jesus. 
Past limp rhetoric and pat 
answers and “pretty bows.” It 
takes me to the powerful God 
who heals and lifts me beyond 
mortality stew while I am still in 
the thick of it. I believe this. I’m 
working this daily into my 
bones. It will eventually be the 
last hurrah. It is the current 
Hallelujah. * 


might see me through the year, 
but the cultural hall will be a 
lonely place. Yes, we knew it 
would have to end some time; 
no earthly experience lasts for- 
ever. But this isn’t just an 
earthly friendship. We’re certain 
that we met in the pre-existence 
and pledged to find and help 
each other at the critical point in 
life when we'd each need a con- 
fidante, someone to help us over 
the hump. I guess we’ve both 
seen the top; e-mail will have to 
sustain us now. Goodbye, and 
God bless you, Helen—my 
sister, my friend. * 
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Jane continued from p. 19 


J: [lived according to the 
Church model and I didn’t get 
“happy-ever-after,” which is 
what I felt I'd been promised. 
So I'll try a different way. 


Z: Do you still wait for “happy- 
ever-after” ? 


J: (Laughs) I have to create it. 
And the gospel (I make a dis- 
tinction between the Church 
and the gospel) helps me create 
my story, my “happy-ever- 
after.” I was always taught that 
women answered to their hus- 
bands, but I now feel that Iam 
responsible to Christ myself. 
Love and the gospel are syn- 
onymous for me, and I don’t 
need to sit in a church meeting 
to know love. Help us if we 
have to go to a meeting to have 
somebody else outline love for 
us. Love is a natural gift. 


Some might call that a cop-out, 
but that’s where Iam. And I’m 
so glad to be here. I just pre- 
sented at a Relief Society meet- 
ing, and as I looked into the 
faces of the women, I saw 
where I’d been—all this guilt of 
“Y’m here, but I’d rather be 
somewhere else. | have my own 
ideas and feelings of what I 
should do, but I’m here follow- 
ing someone else’s outline.” 


Z: Tell me about some of the 
themes in your life. 


J: I felt overly responsible for 
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everything after having kids — 
altogether too serious. When I 
started to allow myself mis- 
takes, I got happier. Now I 
equate mistakes with opportu- 
nities for growth. 


Another thing: All those years 
growing up and then raising 
kids and singing “I Am a Child 
of God,” I always attached it to 
the earthly realm and thought 
that it was a song just for chil- 
dren. As a forty-eight-year-old 
adult, I’ve realized that I’m still 
God's child, and as a child I’m 
allowed growth and practice 
and mistakes, just as we con- 
stantly allow children their 
learning. That’s been important 
for me. God's not done with 
me, and I’m not done with him. 
So, I’m easier on myself and 
therefore light-hearted — and 
therefore I tend to do better. 


Another thing that I think about 
is the fact that God obeys physi- 
cal laws. There may be a few 
things that we don’t think of as 
physical laws that maybe we 
should, such as, “What I think 
about, I bring about.” For exam- 
ple, how my negativity towards 
others comes back to me. What I 
put out comes back — that feels 
like a physical law. 


Finally, I know that one day I'll 
meet Christ. One night, I was 
driving in the rain, and I was in 
turmoil. I felt a page drop in 
front of my eyes, and the Spirit 
said that only I can write my 
pages. Nobody’s going to write 


in my book, and I can’t use 
someone else’s outline. 


Z: What does it look like? 


J: Here’s where I get to use my 
agency. I trust that God created 
me and that pieces of God are 
imbued in me, so god-like 
things can come out of me. But I 
don’t know if I want to fully 
recognize that one yet. (She 
laughs again.) It would require 
too much responsibility. I have 
wondered about the notion that 
accepting that we can be god- 
like is more difficult than sim- 
ply smiling over it at Sunday 
School the way we do a casse- 
role at homemaking meeting 
and saying, “Umm, that smells 
good,” without any intention of 
eating any. If we really believe 
that we can be god-like, that 
belief binds us to action. 


After my mom's second marriage 
ended, she shared with me a short 
and simple book she had written for 
herself. It went something like this 
(one can easily fill in the missing 
chapters): “Chapter 1: I was 
walking down the street. I fell into 
a hole. It was hard to get out. 
Chapter 4: I was walking down the 
street. I saw the hole. I fell in any- 
way. It was hard to get out. 
Chapter 8: I was walking down the 
street. I saw the hole. I went 
around the hole and came to anoth- 
Ch ottecl ne 


She's several streets along now, 
and I’m looking forward to hearing 


about the one she comes to next. *& 
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Letters to the Editor 


Failing eyesight and other indig- 
nities of aging have caused me 
to move to a retirement home. I 
can no longer read Exponent II 
easily so am reluctantly drop- 
ping my subscription, which I 
have had since its inception. I 
have enjoyed it very much and 
will miss the level and quite 
moving opinions expressed 
there. I hope you can keep up 
the good work. 

Edith Y. Harris 

Chicago, IL 


This [Winter 2000] was my first 
copy of Exponent as a subscriber. 
I read it cover to cover in two 
days even though I had a busy 
schedule. It was like a visit from 
a good friend —one I can share 
my true feelings with. The 
refreshing honesty of the articles 
was a much-needed breath of 
fresh air. I agreed heartily with 
Margaret Dredge that the 
young, smart, talented single 
women of the Church have been 
dealt an unfair hand. I grieved 
with Mary Johnston over the 


loss of her baby and her father 
and understood as she gained 
an awareness of the fragility of 
life. It was wonderful to meet 
Richard and Claudia Bushman 
in the interview by Dennis 
Lythgoe. The different points of 
view on “What's God Like?” 
were wonderful. These are the 
kinds of conversations (even 
though they’re only read) that I 
would like to have in church. | 
shared my most recent issue 
[Spring 2000] about mothering 
and/or working outside the 
home with my daughter who is 
working part time with a new 
baby. 

Ann Johnson 

Sandy, Utah 


Please know how much I (and 
others like me) have come to 
rely on Exponent II for much- 
needed perspective on thought- 
provoking issues that we do not 
get in other places. My life has 
been more full, introspective, 
and fulfilling because of all of 
the energy and effort that has 


come out of Exponent II for the 
last twenty-five years. My only 
wish is that I could have helped 
in some way other than just sub- 
scribing and trying to encourage 
others by “getting the word 
out.” Unfortunately, with 
Colorado rubbing shoulders 
with Utah along the border, 
there seem to be few people 
who even want to examine 
issues individually, let alone 
take time to discuss them in 
depth. Exponent II has truly been 
a lifeline for me! 


Heartfelt Thanks! 
Estelle T. Lance 
Grand Junction, CO 


I have been a subscriber from 
the beginning. I have always 
kept the issues with the intent 
that my daughter would one 
day go back and find in them a 
treasure of her heritage as great 
as I would have felt had I dis- 
covered the original Exponents 
in my ancestors’ possession. 


Kathleen Bascom Baer 
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LDS Abuse Survivors Sought 


An LDS writer working on a book 
about child abuse seeks LDS sur- 
vivors of child abuse who are willing 
to complete a questionnaire about 
their experiences. Contact Tammi at 
research@tazandweaselman.com or 


15745 N.W. Norwich St., Beaverton, 
OR 97006 for a questionnaire. 


Upcoming Issues of Exponent II 


The next few issues of Exponent II will 
be focused on—but not relegated exclu- 
sively to—the following topics: the 
phenomenon of women’s retreats; 
women in the workplace; women in 
international settings. If you wish to 
write on any of these topics or know 
someone who could, please let us 
know at ExponentII@aol.com. 
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Frances (Tance) Taylor Tate 


Exponent Website 


Visit our new website address: 
http;//sites.netscape.net/exponent2 
Sign our guest book; let us know 
what you'd like to see on the website. 


Announcing the 10th Helen 

Candland Stark Essay Contest 
We encourage all you long-time con- 
tributors to Exponent II and those who 
of you who have been thinking of sub- 
mitting an essay to put on your cre- 
ative thinking caps and enter this — our 
tenth! — year’s Personal Essay Contest. 
The winning essay will be awarded 
$300 and will be published in the 
newspaper, along with any honorable 
mention essays. All other submissions 
will be passed on to our Readers Com- 
mittee for consideration. The deadline 
for submissions is February 1, 2001. 


We prefer that entries be mailed on 
disk or submitted online 
(ExponentlI@aol.com). If you are sub- 
mitting hard copy, please include two 
copies and mail them to Essay Contest, 
Exponent II, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, 
Ma 02476. Good luck! 
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